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Catholic Anecdotes TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 
Your husbands, sons and brothers who are standing 
Pointed Paragraphs today upos the' battle fronts are fighting for more 


than victory in war. They are fighting for a new 


é world of freedom and peace. 
Liguoriana 


We, upon whom has been placed the responsibility 
p of leading the American forces, appeal to you with 
Book.Lovers’ Department all possible earnestness to invest in War Bonds to 
the fullest extent of your capacity. 


G. C. Marshall William D. Leahy Douglas MacArthur 
E. J. King Dwight D. Eisenhower C.W. Nimitz H.H. Amold . 


Lucid Intervals 








Box A, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 








AMONGST OURSELVES 


Again we find it necessary, in conformity 
with war time regulations limiting the use of 
paper, to bring out this half-size issue of 
Tue Licvorian. Everything was ready for 
the regular issue when a check on our paper 
quota revealed the necessity of another drastic 
cut. Articles you would have read, had we 
sufficient paper allowance to print them, 
were: “On Dreams and Fortune-Tellers,” an 
analysis of the truth to be found in dreams 
and the power of fortune-tellers to reveal 
your future; “On the Uses of Coal,” a star- 
tling parcel of revelations on how coal is 
entering every department of modern living; 
“Magnifying Your Memory,” an article full 
of helpful hints on how to get the most out 
of your memory; “Shall a Social Order Be 
Planned,” an answer to anybody’s plea that 
the business world be left entirely on its own. 
Next month you'll have these articles and 
several others of equal timeliness and interest. 
With them will come a new cover design on 
your Licuvortan, and new art work inside. 
In the meantime buy one more war bond and 
speed the day when your sons and daughters 
will be back from the wars and everything 
will be normal again. 


V-E Day found Chaplain Ernest F. Miller, 
associate editor of THe Licuorran on leave 
with the 7th Army, somewhere between 
Munich and the Austrian border. After 19 
months of battle-line duty, the rest from 
bullet-dodging must have been very welcome, 
and we fervently hope it will not be too long 
before he is back on the firing line of THE 
Licuor1an. Our other correspondent, Chaplain 
Louis G. Miller, was on board a ship in the 
Pacific on V-E Day, headed from New 
Guinea, where he had spent several months, 
to what we later found out was active duty 
in the Philippines. 


We ask subscribers to be prompt in for- 
warding notice of any change in their address. 
With one war over, there will probably be 
quite a bit of moving about these next few 
months, and we should like to be kept in- 
formed so that copies do not go uselessly 
through the mails. When copies cannot be 
delivered to the right persons, they are re- 
turned to us and postage for the return is 
charged up against us. Two way postage is 
hard on the thin margin under which we 
publish THe Licuvortan. 
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Song for Our Dead 


V-E DAY, 1945 


Bend the knee and bow the head, 
Break the consecrated Bread, 
Chant the mournful Requiem, 
Beg that peace be given them, 


Row on row, whose crosses stand 
On an alien distant land; 

Brave they went and bravely fell 
That of triumph we might tell. 


Join the living throngs and raise 
Voices strong with prayer and praise 
For a hundred thousand men 
Never coming home again. 


Strange the places where they lie, 
Strangers they who pass them by; 
Call them, name them, whisper peace, 
Say your love shall never cease. 


Carve their deeds on virgin stone, 
Grant their memory a throne; 
Let these dead forever give 
Guidance to the men who live. 


Peace they bought and cannot share. 
Let the living stand and swear, 

By these hundred thousand men 
War shall never be again! 


— D. F. Miller 
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HONORABLE 






DISCHARGE 





For the soldier returning to civilian life, there will be three problems. His 
life, and the life of America, will depend on how most soldiers solve them. 





D. F. MIL_Ler 


T IS estimated that 2,000,000 sol- 

diers will be honorably discharged 
from the armed forces within a year. 
They have done their part gloriously 
and successfully. They are men who, for 
the most part, will have had three 
years or more of army service, with all 
the camp discipline involved, and all the 
hardships, dangers and discomforts of 
combat duty. They return home as 
victorious warriors, deserving the grati- 
tude and admiration of every citizen of 
the United States. 

Despite all the gratitude and admira- 
tion these returning soldiers may re- 
ceive, it would be unrealistic for them 
not to face the fact that it will be their 
job and theirs alone to readjust them- 
selves to civilian life. It is one of the 
inexorable laws of human life that 
every individual is the master of his 
own fate, the decider of his own destiny, 
both temporal and eternal. In the proc- 
ess of fitting himself back into the 
pattern of normal, peace-time living, 
the released soldier will come up against 
three problems, or rather he will enter 
into three specific spheres of action in 
which decisions that he makes will affect 
the course of his whole remaining life. 
His immediate background of army 
service might very easily induce him 
to make the wrong decisions, in that the 
sudden opportunities of his new free- 
dum may be acted upon hastily and 
thoughtlessly. This, therefore, is a 
statement of the three problems, and a 
thought or two about the considera- 
tions that should enter into the ex- 
soldier’s decisions. 

‘. 

The first problem is that of marriage. 

Obviously, we must exclude from con- 
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sideration here those who have already 
married before they entered the armed 
forces; those who married while they 
were in the armed forces; and, too, those 
who were all ready to marry before the 
war, and who have waited solely be- 
cause they wanted to settle right down 
to home-making after their marriage. 
If these last find the girl of their choice 
essentially unchanged in character and 
in love for them, and their prospects 
for the future fairly bright, no one could 
say that they should put off their mar- 
riage for any length of time. 

The problem posed is in regard to 
those who were inducted into the army 
when they were in their teens or early 
twenties; who at that time were “fancy 
free”; who have made no serious com- 
mitments of their affections during the 
period of their army service. The ques- 
tion for them is: How soon should they 
marry? The tendency of a great many 
will be to get married quickly. The 
privations of army life, the sudden 
bursting upon them of the opportunity 
to possess the joys of marriage and the 
comforts of their own home, may very 
easily push them heedlessly into mar- 
riage. Candidates for wives will quickly 
be found. Girls they met on furloughs 
and leaves will suddenly be remem- 
bered, and their charms enhanced by 
the absence and distance that intervened 
since their last meeting. New girls will 
quickly be met; friendships will mature 
rapidly; the girls, deprived of male 
companions for many months, will exer- 
cise all the eternal feminine wiles. Al- 
most before he knows it, many a 
released soldier will find himself mar- 
ried if he does not sagely consider 
what it may involve. 
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There are two things such a quick 
marriage may involve that can make 
a man regret it over the long course. 
The first is the all too probable fact 
that to marry thus soon after his re- 
turn to civilian life will end, once and for 
all, a bright prospect of continuing an 
education, perfecting a trade, bettering 
his economic opportunities for the whole 
of his life. Many men had to interrupt 
a formal or informal course of edu- 
cation When they were inducted into 
the army. Many men, returning from 
the wars, could, after a period of rest 
and readjustment, fit themselves into 
the same process of education and self- 
betterment again. The Federal Govern- 
ment has even gone to great lengths 
to make that possible. Once married 
however, it is very probable that most 
men, unless they have an independent 


fortune to live on, will be forced to take. 


whatever job can be secured in support 
of their wives and in the effort to make 
a home. The chances are against their 
ever rising much above the kind of a 
job they secure. That is the first reason 
why we suggest to the young men com- 
ing home from the wars: Don’t rush 
into marriage! First, measure your op- 
portunities to better your future by 
study and preparation now! 

The second reason is even more im- 
portant for a lifetime of happiness. 
Don’t marry hastily, we say, because 
there is grave danger of your choosing 
the wrong partner! In the switch from 
discipline and hardship to freedom and 
comfort, men will be prone to idealize 
the thrills of marriage beyond all pro- 
portion with the long term reality; 
they will, for the moment, see qualities 
of glamour and attractiveness in young 
women that are more the creation of 
a long deprived eagerness for feminine 
companionship than the charms and 


virtues necessary for a happy marriage. 

It is no insult to womanhood in gen- 
eral to say (indeed, many good women 
are saying it themselves) that a large 
number of girls and young women, 
eligible for marriage, have been spoiled 
and ruined as potential home-makers, 
through the work they have taken, the 
contacts they have made, the habits 
they have formed during the past four 
years. Some have become coarse and 
vulgar; some, selfish and independent 
and grasping; some even perverted 
from the ways of virtue. A man is not 
likely to find these things out on a 
few dates and in a whirlwind courtship; 
they can be concealed until it is too 
late. Others, not spoiled, are just not 
the type for lifetime companionship 
with certain individuals, no matter how 
strongly the latter may be attracted 
to them in the first flush of their free- 
dom. The point is that it has never 
been more important than it is now 
for a man to realize that it takes time 
and a wide variety of circumstances to 
learn all that should be known about 
a girl before he deliberately commits 
himself to the “better or worse, richer 
or poorer, till death do us part” con- 
tract. Above all, let it be remembered 
that agreement in religion is important 
— always important, but never more 
important than when a man cannot be 
too sure of just what kind of principles 
have been adopted by a potential home- 
maker. 

These are the reasons why we advise 
the discharged soldier not to act swiftly 
on a very natural urge — to get married 
in a hurry. 

2. 

The second field of activity that will 
provide a problem for the veteran of 
World War II is that of his work or 
his job. Here again some may be ex- 
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cluded from the pertinence of the prob- 
lem. Those who, as advised above, can 
return to an interrupted course of 
education, those who are members of 
the professions, those who will be their 
own bosses on farms, those who have 
administrative posts waiting for them, 
are not envisioned in the reflections 
offered here. However, even they can 
profit by them and act upon them in 
some way: 

The majority of enlisted men now 
being released from the army who came 
from cities and are returning to cities, 
will soon take up jobs in the industrial 
world again. For the time being, such 
jobs are still rather plentiful. After a 
brief lag following on the defeat of 
Japan, they will probably become fairly 
plentiful again. It would be pleasant and 
easy to say to the returning soldier: All 
you have to do is to find a job, start 
drawing your pay checks, and you will 
never have to worry any more. But the 
cold fact is that this cannot be said. 
Furthermore, if the time ever comes 
when it can be said: “Get a job and 
you'll never have to worry again,” it 
will be largely because of what the 
worker himself has done to make it 
possible. 

It is true that many interested per- 
sons and groups are busy trying to 
produce and promote plans that will 
end unemployment forever. There is the 
Beveridge Plan in England, which is 
receiving much attention and interest 
over here. There are bureaus in Wash- 
ington trying to work out a scheme for 
making 60,000,000 jobs. And, oh yes, 
there are the protagonists of free enter- 
prise, becoming more vocal every day, 
raising the old shibboleths, shouting 
the battle-cries: “Leave it to big busi- 
ness to provide the jobs necessary! 
Let the supply and demand make for 
prosperity! Free competition will solve 
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all economic problems. Government 
interference and union ‘dictation’ should 
be shelved once and for all.” 

The returning veteran in quest of a 
job will be naive and foolish if he leaves 
his fate entirely in the hands of others. 
No matter what his education, he should 
be aware of two dangers, and aware of 
them even at times when it seems that 
there is nothing to worry about, as 
when jobs are plentiful and wages are 
very good. The one is the danger of 
permitting big business, capital and man- 
agement, to have complete freedom and 
absolute authority over employees, 
wages, hours, working conditions, 
prices, etc. Such complete freedom will 
inevitably lead to depressions; it always 
has in the past, and it always will in 
the future, and each one will be worse 
than the last. The second danger is 
that, as a reaction to misused authority 
on the part of capital and management, 
some form of government dictatorship 
will come into being. That could take 
the form of fascism or its equivalent, 
where both capital and labor are regi- 
mented, dominated, and _ tyrannically 
controlled by government so that there 
is no freedom for anybody in any eco- 
nomic sphere. It could also take the 
form of Communism, under which a 
most sacred and necessary right, that 
of private property, would be denied 
by so-called government. 

The answer to these two dangers is 
to be found in a strongly organized 
labor movement; in unions that are 
founded, enlarged and managed on 
democratic American principles. Soldiers 
on the various war fronts have been 
hearing a great many things about 
unions — a large part of them capable 
of inciting hatred of unions in American 
minds. Despite all that, the returning 
soldier, taking up an industrial job, 
must be convinced of two things: 1) 
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unions are absolutely necessary for the 
protection of the working man and the 
peace and prosperity of the whole 
American economic system; and 2) 
unions need the rank and file of solid 
American working men to take them out 
of the hands of racketeers and Com- 
munists, to win the respect of capital 
and management, to usher in an era of 
co-operation and mutual harmony be- 
tween capital and labor. 

This is a big order for the “rank and 
file’ working man. But men who have 
just won a bloody war should not be 
deterred from a work that involves so 
much of their own future by the diffi- 
culties foreseen. It means attending 
union meetings and getting other good 
men to attend. It means studying on 
the side to learn the ins and outs of 
the American economic system, its good 
points and bad. It means becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with proper 
meeting procedure, with the principles 
of social justice, with the dangers to be 
avoided. It means a determined Amer- 
ican effort to wrest every American 
union out of the control of un-American 
elements such as Communists, socialists, 
racketeers and thieves. But it means 
peace, security, prosperity for all. 

That will be the discharged soldier’s 
second problem. He should ask him- 
self this question: “Shall I get a job, 
and let nature take its course, permit- 
ting capital, government, communists, 
anybody, to decide my future economic 
fate? Or shall I get a job and at the 
same time do my powerful individual 
part in a union with my fellow workers, 
to make that job worth while, to make 
it last, to make it secure?” There are 


not two answers to these questions. 


3. 


The third problem of the returning 
veteran is a purely personal one, but 


it is fundamental, in its importance, to 
all others. It is the problem of religion. 
No one is excluded from the pertinence 
of this problem; it touches all and in 
an eternally vital way. 

At least half-consciously, every re- 


_ turning soldier is going to ask himself: 


“What shall I do about going to church, 
or practicing any form of religion?” 
The answer can easily be influenced by 
a number of considerations that should 
have no bearing upon it at all. 

For one thing, a man may have grown 
callous and hard and indifferent to re- 
ligious convictions and sentiments as 
a result of his experiences in war. He 
may have been surrounded by men who 
scoffed at and made fun of religion; by 
men who cursed and swore and blas- 
phemed almost with every breath; by 
men whose thoughts never rose above 
the topics of food and sex. It is even 
possible that he may have gone along 
with the crowd; dropped his principles 
to join in the evil language or even some 
of the evil deeds. In such cases there 
will be a tendency to push aside all 
thoughts of religion as a measure of 
self-defense, i.e., in order to escape 
the sense of shame that a personal in- 
terest in religion might evoke. 

For another thing, a man may have 
read or heard many of the anti-clerical 
things that have become popular topics 
of conversation during the war. They 
range all the way from the vicious 
thesis that “clergymen are out solely 
for the money” down to the more re- 
spectable but no less dangerous con- 
clusion, featured by quality magazines, 
that “the Church has failed,” “it has 
little to offer,” “it is out of touch with 
the people.” It is surprising how far a 
little of this kind of talk or writing can 
go toward reassuring those who have 
uncomfortable consciences and a half- 
formed desire to escape the strictures 
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that necessarily arise from religious 
convictions. 

The returning soldier will do well 
to remember three things against which 
no logical argument can be maintained 
by all the bad example he has seen and 
all the stories he has heard against 
clergymen. 1) Religion is a matter be- 
tween an individual and God. A man 
can no more escape the consequences 
of his eternal relationship to God as 
intelligent creature to intelligent Cre- 
ator than he can escape breathing. 2) 
Religion is based on certain objective 
truths, facts, principles, obligations that 
have been manifested by God, and are 
not subject to changes suggested by a 
man’s feelings, or decisions inspired by 
his pride. An intelligent and humble 
man’s approach to religion is not 
through the questions: “What do I 
think about the Churches?” or “‘What 
is the condition of the clergy?” but 
through the simple question “What does 
God want me to do?” If, as invariably 
he must, he finds that it is through 
clergymen who are appointed repre- 
sentatives of God that God wants to 
give him truth and strength and as- 
surance of heaven, he will accept this 
as God’s will for him and will not be 
sidetracked and confused by non-perti- 
nent questions and considerations of 








% Belgian culture, etc. 
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Some Other Time 


After the occupation of Belgium in World War II, the Nazis sent a 
group of hand-picked professors to take over Louvain University. These 
men arranged a big reception for themselves in one of the university halls 
and insisted that Cardinal Van Roey be present. 

The spokesman for the professors apologized profusely for their taking 
over by stating in a flowery speech that their object was to encourage 
friendship between Belgium and Germany, that they wished to make the 
two peoples understand each other better, that they sought to encourage 


what others are doing. 3) Religion is the 
only solid foundation on which perma- 
nent peace for the world can be erected. 
The discharged veteran knows, better 
than anybody else, what a terrible 
thing is war. It should not be hard for 
him to recognize that the only pre- 
ventative of the cruelty, hatred, frenzy 
and brutality of war is religion, perme- 
ating men’s lives and making them 
ready for forgiveness, charity, selfless- 
ness and love for the all-embracing 
motive of the love of God. 

Thus, both for himself and for the 
good of his country the man who is 
re-entering civilian life should take up 
immediately the practice of religion. 
If he is confused and doubtful as to 
what is the true religion, let him deter- 
mine to give the matter time and 
thought and study and prayer; if he 
possesses good will, God will not leave 
him in darkness. If he knows what is 
the true religion, let him not waste a 
moment’s time before getting back into 


‘its regular practice, overcoming every 


inclination and lower nature suggestion 
to “let it ride” for a while. That will 
be the most important factor in his 
making a quick and easy adjustment to 
civilian ways and the surest guarantee 
of a happy future. 








Silence fell on the hall as the Cardinal rose to make his reply. 
“The idea is an excellent one,” he said. “We shall consider it after 


the war.” 


P.S. The German professors never held a class. 
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On the Authority of the Papacy 


It has been noted that in recent times there has been considerable 
agitation against the claims of the Catholic Church to be the one true 
religion of Christ. Those taking part in this agitation realize that, if 
their arguments are to stand, nothing is more important than furnishing 
proof that Christ never gave full power and authority to one of His 
Apostles to teach, act, rule in His name. What a hopeless task this is 
may be seen from two simple references to Scripture. 





1. In Mark 3/16, Christ changed the name of Simon whom He was calling 
to be an apostle, to Peter or Cephos, which are, respectively, Latin and Greek 
forms of the word “rock.” Then in Matthew 16/18, he said to him: “I say to 
thee, thou are Peter (rock), and upon this rock I will build my church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” How do those who deny 
authority to the head of the Catholic Church explain this text? We have 
seen three evasions recently. Judge Rutherford in a pamphlet against the 
Church explains it this way: Christ said, “Thou art Peter” (rock), and then, 
says Rutherford, he pointed to a huge rock in the ground beside him and 
added “and on this rock I shall build my church.” A Lutheran tract which 
we have at hand explains it this way: Christ said “Thou art Peter” (rock) 
and then He pointed to Himself and added “and on this rock (me) I shall build 
my church.” Another attempt at explanation says: Christ said “Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock, viz., your faith in me without authority, I will 
build my church.” It is not clear how Christ’s words have to be interpolated 
and changed and added to, to escape their obvious meaning? 


2. In Matthew 16/19, Christ said to Peter: “I will give thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven; and whatever thou shall bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven, and whatever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven.” Surely this seems clear: Peter was to decide things, to decree 
things, to command. How is this text explained by those who deny that 
Christ gave power to Peter and his successors? In this way: they say that 
the same keys that Christ said He would give to Peter were given to 
everybody —'that everybody has the keys that lock and unlock the gates 
of heaven, that everybody can bind and loose for himself. Thus, according 
to that view, it is necessary to correct Christ’s words (shocking though this 
seems!) and make Him say: “I give thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, but don’t think this means anything, because everybody else has 
the same keys; and whatever thou shalt bind and loose on earth is bound 
and loosed in heaven, but don’t take this seriously as meaning that you are 
specially authorized to bind and loose, because all Christians can bind and 
loose for themselves.” Without such interpolations it is clear that Peter was 
given genuine authority. 


That Peter recognized the special authority Christ gave him is clear 
throughout the Acts of the Apostles. On ten different occasions he spoke, 
acted, decided things, as only one would who realized that on his 
shoulders had been placed the mantle of authority to rule the Church 
of Christ. 
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e—e—e- Tests of Character (28) 








On Manifesting <Antipathies 


L. M. MerrILi 


Few things are more indicative of strength or weakness of character than 
one’s attitude and habitual conduct toward those whose personalities awaken 
in one a reaction of antipathy. It is practically impossible to go through life 
without meeting such persons. Sometimes a feeling of antipathy is experienced 
toward individuals who are almost universally liked and admired by others. 
Sometimes antipathies toward certain persons are held in common by many 
people. 

An antipathy may be defined as an inexplicable feeling of dislike or distaste 
for a certain character. It is not based on any real injury that person has done 
to the one who dislikes him. Nor can it usually be explained by the common 
causes of dislike, such as jealousy, envy, rivalry, ambition, etc., although 
these motives may easily strengthen an antipathy. In itself, an antipathy is 
a dislike that arises from the fact that certain temperaments jar on one 
another, or at least that one temperament jars on another. It is a fact of 
experience that antipathies are not always mutual; one man may arouse 
antipathy in another, while at the same time the former may admire the latter 
and want to have him as a friend. 

The presence of feelings of antipathies in a person is of itself no sign of 
weakness; hardly anybody is without them in some degree or other. It is in 
the manifestation of antipathies that weakness of character appears. And the 
weak character usually expresses his antipathies in one or all of the following 
ways: 

1. By repeated expressions of dislike in the person’s absence. Everybody gets 
to know all about the weak character’s antipathies. He is constantly saying 
things like this: “I can’t stand so-and-so.” “So-and-so gets on my nerves 
whenever he is around.” To this sort of thing is added some bitter comment 
about so-and-so’s faults, real or imaginary, even though, if real, they are 
no worse than his own or those of his friends. 

2. By curt, impolite and uncharitable conduct toward the person disliked. 
The weak character does his best to let people know when he dislikes them. He 
will answer their questions curtly and sharply. He will try to make them a 
laughing-stock in the presence of others. He will even insult them under the 
thin veil of being humorous. Sometimes he will defend himself in all this by 
saying that to act otherwise would be hypocrisy, not knowing nor wanting to 
know that it is never hypocrisy to hide one’s baser emotions. 

3. By refusing to take part in any work or recreation if the one disliked 
is involved. Weak characters prefer to see a good work undone, or a good time 
spoiled, rather than co-operate with or even tolerate the proximity of someone 
they dislike. 

Strong characters overcome their antipathies 1) by hiding them from others 
and being silent about them; 2) by manifesting special kindness toward disliked 
persons when possible; 3) by the humble remembrance that they themselves may 
be a source of antipathy to others, needing their charity; and 4) by the conviction 
that they cannot love God if they do not love even their enemies. 
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SERVICE FOR SEAMEN 





The chaplain of one of the ten Catholic Maritime Clubs in the United States 


tells the interesting story of the origin, purpose and work of the Club. It is a 
field of action too little known to most people. 





T. A. McDonouGH 


N APRIL 23rd, 1945, the Director 
of the Catholic Maritime Club in 
New Orleans, with the smiling attitude 
of a man bringing up the same subject 
that has been talked about many times 
before, said to the chaplain: “This is it, 
Father! We are a year old today and. 
what have we to say for ourselves? 
Don’t you think we ought to celebrate 
the event by arranging a birthday party 
in the Club?” 


The chaplain nodded with a knowing. 


smile and said: “Sure, go ahead and 
celebrate; I am heartily in favor of it 
if we can find time to throw something 
together, but the seamen do not give 
us a chance.” And just then the door 
opened, the telephone rang, the porter 
came down from the second deck, a 
volunteer from the Registration Desk 
up front came back for help, and at 
the door stood Seaman Jimmy Brannen 
back from an all-round-the-world trip, 
just in to see the priest and talk things 
over. The voice on the telephone wanted 
to know if we would take care of a man 
for a few days until he got a ship; the 
volunteer wanted to know if we could 
cash a check for a seaman; the porter 
turned in a wallet containing money 
that had been lost during the night pre- 
vious and also stated that we had better 
get some new towels because a great 
many of the old ones had disappeared. 
Then came a couple of telegrams for 
immediate action to help some man 
find his gear, and then the request of 
two seamen who, with caps in hand, 
said, “Sir, we are on a ship that’s sailing 
pretty soon and we want to take some 
books along. They told us to come here 


because you gave books to another 
ship.” 

The priest fingered the telegrams 
and looked over the stack of mail from 
former seamen-guests of the Club. Then 
he said: “Al, what was that you said 
about a celebration? Guess we’d better 
just keep on the job and leave the cele- 
bration to another time.” However, a 
birthday party was held despite the 
turmoil of crowded days. 

In response to many requests, the 
writer of this article, who happens to 
be the Chaplain of the Catholic Mari- 
time Club in New Orleans, celebrates 
by telling the story of the Club. 


NE year ago, before a crowd of 

about two hundred and fifty or 
three hundred people, gathered in the 
recreation room of a four-story build- 
ing in downtown New Orleans across 
from venerable old St. Patrick’s Church, 
His Excellency Joseph Francis Rum- 
mel, S.T.D., Archbishop of New 
Orleans, blessed and dedicated the 
Catholic Maritime Club of New 
Orleans. On this occasion, His Excel- 
lency spoke with forceful sympathy 
and deep understanding of the human, 
temporal, everyday home-like needs of 
those who ply the seas in ships, and of 
the spiritual dangers, temptations and 
trials that must be met by the gallant 
men of the merchant marine. He ex- 
pressed the firm hope that here in the 
newly dedicated Seamen’s Club, the 
men of the sea would find a comfortable 
home, wholesome surroundings and in- 
nocent entertainment, together with 
willing and capable service from the 
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staff of the Club, such as seamen have 
so long and so sorely needed. 

That hope has been and is today 
being realized in a gratifying manner. 
In the twelve month period ending on 
April 23, 1945, 12,044 men have en- 
joyed a night’s rest in the Catholic 
Maritime Club’s rooms. Some of these 
guests were men just in from the battle 
zones, asking nothing more than a re- 
freshing shower and a clean bed for 
much needed sleep. Others were men 
on “Stand-by,” or listed on the board 
at the Union Halls close by as waiting 
for assignment to a ship. Some too 
were men who, delayed in the process 
of getting their “papers” straightened 
out, were unable to pay the regular 
price of a hotel room, if they were 
lucky enough to find one available to 
a rough and hardy mariner for the 
space of a week or ten days. Sleeping 
accommodations in the Club take care 
of a capacity of seventy men a night in 
college-like dormitories on the second 
and third deck. A nominal charge of 
fifty cents is required of every guest 
because nobody wants things for noth- 
ing. Ordinarily only genuine, active, 
deep-sea merchant marine men are ac- 
cepted as guests. Seamen on the in- 
land waterways and soldiers and sailors 
are received overnight in an emergency 
when these cannot find lodging else- 
where and when the small number of 
merchant seamen in port will permit it. 

A total of 47,230 guests have passed 
through the doors of the Club in the 
past year. These are the seamen who 
visit the Club during the day or in the 
evening for recreation, rest and re- 
freshment. About 15,000 pieces of mail 
have been handled and some 5,000 
books and booklets have been placed 
on ships. Records, games and playing 
cards have also been given out to the 
men in great number. Among the books 
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are included pamphlets, prayer books, 
“My Seaman’s Missal” by Father 
Stedman, religious books of all kinds. 
Rosaries, medals, crucifixes, Sacred 


“Heart badges and religious pictures are 


freely distributed. Most of these many 
articles were made available to the 
seamen only through the generosity 
of kind friends. Said one seaman com- 
ing back from a long trip: “You re- 
member that picture of the Sacred 
Heart you gave me, Father? Well, you 
know I put that up on the bulkhead 
over my bunk. It was a great reminder 
and help to me and another Catholic 
fellow who was in with me. We did have 
a tough time of it on the way back.” 
Games and dance parties are held 
every Wednesday and Saturday night 
with Sodality girls generously acting as 
Junior Hostesses, chaperoned by the 
Chairlady of the Lady Volunteers of 
New Orleans. The younger men of the 
merchant marine like to attend the 
parties while the oldtimers prefer to sit 
around playing cards, reading, or writing. 


PERATED jointly by the War 
Relief Services of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, an agency 
of the National War Fund, and the 
Particular Council of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society in New Orleans, the 
CMC is well equipped to do an im- 
portant job for the welfare of the men 
who keep our merchant ships sailing. 
On the first deck there is a registra- 
tion desk, checking “holds” for baggage, 
a library, a lounge, writing rooms, game 
tables, a dance floor, a stage, a restau- 
rant, shower baths, lavatories, and the 
office of the Director and the office of 
the Chaplain. Volunteers from the 
Archdiocesan Council of Catholic 
Women are in charge of the registra- 
tion desk in the day time and at night 
the Special Works Committee of the 
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St. Vincent de Paul Society sees to it 
that one or two Vincentians are there 
to help the men in any way possible. 

The second and third decks are taken 
up with the dormitories and shower 
baths. The fourth deck is used for 
storage. Two night managers supervise 
the dormitories, which remain open all 
night. The recreational part of the Club 
closes at ten thirty each night except 
on party nights. 

Besides providing residential and 
recreational services to the seamen of 
all faiths and nations who visit it, 
Catholic Maritime Club continually 
renders invaluable service as a welfare 
center for seamen, giving assistance in 
hundreds of ways. Mail is held for the 
men or forwarded; relatives are con- 
tacted; information of all kinds is given 
to the stranger ashore in an unfamiliar 
city; packages are wrapped; books pro- 
vided; the sick assisted in getting proper 
care; the men, in short, are helped no 
matter what their problem may be. 

On any evening one may drop into 
the Club and there see little groups of 
seamen in all corners of the building 
busily occupied with some innocent di- 
version. Some may be listening to the 
radio, others may be writing letters 
home; one will be curled up in a chair 
buried in an interesting book, a few 
will be playing cards, some others will 
be engaged in conversation about ship- 
mates and trips they have made, and 
perhaps one will be seen just sitting 
and meditating on his own thoughts, 
with none to bother or disturb him. 
Men from every state in the Union 
and from many countries of the world 
have come to love the Catholic Mari- 
time Club as their home in New 
Orleans. From France, Luzon, India, 
and the most far away places, come 
post cards and letters of the seamen 
who found a little of the spirit of home 


in the Club. The staff of the Club value 
those unsolicited tokens of affection 
and appreciation from the men of the 
sea because never does a man walk 
out of the Club with his seabag on his 
shoulder, on his way down to the ships, 
but that the staff and volunteers 
give a little of their heart in their fare- 
well words: “Safe trip now. Come back 
to see us when you get in.” Many are 
the men who come back and they are 
always given a warm-hearted welcome. 
CMC knows a little of the seafarer’s 
life and dangers. Its heart is with the 
men of the sea. Over six thousand have 
given their lives for their country and 
many are the casualties at sea that few 
ashore ever hear about. 


ATHOLIC Maritime Club is one 
of ten such Clubs in this country 
assisted by The War Relief Services 
of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. Other Clubs are located in 
Seattle, San Francisco, San Pedro, Wil- 
mington, Mobile, Newport News, New 
York, Brooklyn, Halifax and one is 
planned for Boston. All are affiliated 
with the Apostleship of the Sea, whose 
headquarters are in Glasgow, Scotland. 
To the question whether these Clubs 
will continue doing their excellent work 
after the war, the answer is an unquali- 
fied “Yes.” The St. Vincent de Paul 
Society in New Orleans, in resuming 
work for seamen begun in the Crescent 
City forty years ago and later discon- 
tinued, is in line with the spirit of the 
Society in several other great ports of 
the world where they have taken up 
this as one of their special works. They 
rejoice that the Society is acting in 
accord with the spirit of St. Vincent 
himself, who went down to the ships 
for the welfare of men who had been 
too long forgotten. 
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The work of the Port Chaplain at- 
tached to the Club is that of missionary 
on the waterfront and on the ships in 
port. His work varies from saying Mass 
on board ship, to hearing Confessions, 
giving instructions, answering questions, 
advising, counseling, persuading, and 
just friendly visiting of the seamen in 
their own milieu. The priest speaks to 
all, after permission has been given by 
the Captain to visit the men, and fre- 
quently he is busier with the non-Cath- 
olic seamen than those who are of the 
Faith. The practical Catholic seafarer 
is encouraged; the forgetful or easy- 
going Catholic is reminded; the fallen 
away finds it easy to talk to a priest 
who comes out to see him; and others 
still, although they do not suddenly 
sprout wings, feel kindlier to the Church 
and say, “Keep coming, Father, even 
though you do not seem to be getting 
anywhere. It does us good to see a 
priest on board. God knows we surely 
need it on these ships.” 

The Chaplain gives information when 
asked and in an offhand way tells about 
the Catholic Maritime Club and all its 
services. If anything is needed on the 





It advertises your ignorance. 


. The Smutty Story 


The Victorian presents this analysis of the smutty story, which was 
taken from the bulletin of the Headquarters Army Air Forces Regional 
Station Hospital, Palm Beach, Florida: 


It displays your lack of a sense of decency. 

It indicates the state of your inner character. 

It shows your better self is being suppressed. 

It typifies the meagerness of your source of entertainment. 
It reveals the depth of defilement you have already reached. 
It proclaims the coarseness of your idea of humor. 

It tells the inadequacy of your means of expression. 
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ship, a car from the Club will soon be 
on hand to fill the request. 


HE purpose of the Catholic Mari- 

time Club program is not to go 
out and make people good. That is up 
to the men themselves and the grace of 
God. The purpose is so to serve the 
men in a spirit of Christian charity 
that they will want to be good and 
work at their Faith. 

“T get it,” said a radio operator from 
a South American ship in port. The 
seaman was visiting the Club and spoke 
enthusiastically. “You are not, what I 
shall say, propagandists. You do not 
go around jamming bibles into the 
hands of people who may not want 
them. You work for the spirit of Christ. 
Ah yes, I see. So many of us just con- 
sider the externals. The spirit is the 
thing.” 

Questions are asked about the dan- 
gers and hardships to a man’s soul in 
the seamen’s world and just what the 
Church is doing in a purely spiritual 
way to safeguard the souls of the men. 
In another article we shall give an 
answer to these questions. 








It proves to your friends how greatly you have disappointed them. 

It stultifies the testimony of those who thought you were a good fellow. 
It hangs vulgar pictures on the inner chambers of the imaginations of 
other men from which they cannot escape. 

It disgusts men of fine sensibilities who care for the clean and whole- 
some things of life. 

It dishonors your parents and your wife and your children and your 
friends and your home and your business and your God. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. MILLER 


Problem: 1 am an old fashioned mother who believes that boys and girls 
should not keep company until they are old enough to begin thinking about 
marriage. Therefore I have made a rule for my own children that they should 
not have steady “dates” until they are seventeen at least, which seems young 
enough to me. But I seem to be all alone in this. The children are everlastingly 
quoting the example of other boys and girls who are allowed to go steady at 
15, 14 and in some cases even 12. I am even ridiculed sometimes by other 
mothers and fathers who say it is good for the children to get acquainted with 
one another early. Am I all wrong? 

Answer: You are one of the wisest parents who have written to us since 
we began this series of articles on the problems of husbands and wives. The 
formation of and connivance at puppy-love affairs is one of the most dangerous 
and detrimental things that parents can engage in. Its dangers are twofold: 
first, that adolescents, just awakening to the meaning of passion in themselves, 
and surrounded by hordes of unprincipled and undirected adolescents who already 
believe that the passions are there to be exploited, will be in great danger 
of falling into sin—the kind of sin that seldom starts without continuing, 
that engenders habits that become stronger with the years while the character 
grows progressively weaker and more debased. The second danger, is that all 
the money and interest and energy spent on the education of the adolescents 
will be so much waste, if they are to squander their opportunities and divide 
their attention by concentration on company-keeping, puppy-love-making, and 
abortive courtship. No sane and moral minded parent has ever given an 
adequate refutation of the principle that regular company-keeping is only 
lawful for those who can reasonably think of marriage within a reasonable time. 
Certainly high-school students are excluded from those who can reasonably 
think of marriage within a reasonable time. 

It is, of course, a difficult thing for children, who see numerous examples 
of the violation of this principle around them, to understand why their parents 
are so strict with them. However, parents can offset this difficulty 

1) by earning a loyalty from their children through close association, self- 
sacrifice and understanding, that will make them obey their parents against the 
whole world, if necessary; and \ 

2) by the studied effort to fill so completely their adolescent children’s lives 
with interests and hobbies that it will be small loss to them not to have “dates.” 
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Shought for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hytanp 


THE COMPASSIONATE HEART 


Never in life do human beings experience the longing for someone who can 
understand their problems so much as during periods of illness, suffering or 
incapacity. Symptoms may be told to a physician; pain may in some way be 
described; loneliness may find some sort of expression; yet there always remains 
an acute consciousness that not all of one’s sufferings can be known by others. 


Happy is the shut-in who possesses the only true comfort that can be found 
when his burdens seem to press down especially hard. That comfort consists 
in a true devotion and friendship toward the one Heart that possesses under- 
standing, sympathy, compassion for every human need. It is the Sacred Heart 
of the Redeemer. 


He Himself has experienced the loneliness and heartaches of the shut-in. With 
unutterable poignancy He expressed it in His words to St. Margaret Mary, 
announcing His desire that devotion to His Sacred Heart be spread throughout 
the world: “Behold this heart which has so loved men that it has spared 
nothing, even to exhausting and consuming itself, in order to testify its love. 
In return, I receive from the greater part only ingratitude by their irreverences 
and sacrileges, and by the coldness and contempt they have for Me in this 
Sacrament of love. My daughter, I come into the heart I have given you in 
order that through your fervor you may atone for the offenses which I have 
received from lukewarm and slothful hearts which dishonor Me in the Blessed 
Sacrament.” While speaking these words, the Saviour was showing His Heart 
to St. Margaret Mary, with a ring of thorns around it, a sword transfixing it, 
yet a fire of love arising from it. Thereby He symbolized all the suffering He 
endured from those who refused to love Him. 


However, His appearance to St. Margaret Mary was not solely for the 
purpose of asking for love and atonement. He appeared that He might make 
promises, that He might reveal the infinite magnanimity of His Heart to those 
who would love Him. Those promises contain much that is designed for the 
exact need of the shut-in. To those who would honor His Sacred Heart in a 
special way, He promised to grant all the graces necessary to their state in life; 
to give comfort in all their afflictions; to make them fervent in the service of 
God; to bestow on them the ineffable blessing of a happy death. 


The veracity of these promises though they were made in a private revelation, 
has been attested by the authority of the Catholic Church. They are exactly 
what the shut-in needs. They have been experienced by millions. We urge 
every shut-in to deserve them, by asking that a picture of the Sacred Heart 
be placed near his bed, or an altar of the Sacred Heart erected in his room, 
and by frequently expressing his whole-hearted love for the compassionate 
Heart of the Redeemer. 
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The former business manager of THE LicuorIAN, Father Joseph Brunner, has 
written a detailed account of what a one-thousand-mile trip up the Amazon River 
is like according to Brazilian methods of transportation. The trip took him into 
the heart of the jungles of Brazil, where he is now part of a unit of Redemptorist 
missionaries. We take you now to Brazil. 

“Belem, to us, was just another stop-over on our journey into the heart of 
Amazonas, where, a thousand miles inland, we were to set up our camp. Some 
have been able to make the trip by plane, a jaunt of a mere 7 to 8 hours. We 
had to take a boat in order to get our considerable baggage through with us. Our 
boat tickets would include quite a bit of baggage and the excess weight would 
cost us only about 75 cents, a meager sum for hauling it a thousand miles up the 
river, as compared with the 10 dollars the porters charged to take it from the 
docks onto the ship. The cost of the whole boat trip was but a little over 11 
dollars per person, and that sum included meals for our seven days abroad! 

“Prior to embarkation, hammocks had to be procured. While we traveled first 
class, this ship, like most others down here, had no cabins or staterooms for the 
passengers. That meant that if a passenger wanted to rest at night he had to 
provide himself with a place to rest. Hammocks would be hung up in practically 
all the available space on the ship. The nature of the Westchester, our ship, was 
that of an excursion boat in the States for over-night runs or evening cruises 
on a river, which indeed it had been before it was demoted to South America. 
That gave her a spacious deck to the rear, where there was a platform for a 
dance orchestra and a large dance floor. Forward from this there were only two 
small rooms, and adjacent to these a larger lounge room. In the bow of the ship 
was an open space, protected by a roof, where the evening breezes could be 
enjoyed. That was the top deck. Below this would be found what had been a 
bar, some storage space, and the communal rest-room facilities. In the process of 
conversion, the lower deck had become a general cargo space, even to occupying 
the former refrigerator room, from which the fixtures had been removed. This 
latter fact necessitated their taking aboard a certain amount of ice, used mainly 
for cooling the drinking water and guarana (a Brazilian beverage enjoying the 
popularity of the cola drinks in the States) and cerveja (beer). But as for keeping 
meats on ice, it doesn’t seem to be done to any great extent. Therefore they 
take aboard live cattle, to be slaughtered one a day right on this same lower 
deck, and to be served during the voyage. Even though this space was jammed, 
people crowded into little openings here and there, slung up their hammocks 
among the cattle, and made themselves as comfortable as possible. The main 
deck was likewise crowded, reserved as it was for first-class passengers. The 
bandstand was filled with trunks and personal baggage; the dance floor became 
the dining hall, and the corridors and lounge room became dormitories where over 
50 people hung their hammocks in a space not over 50 feet square. The crowding 
was taken as a matter of course by the people. When they prepared to retire 
for the night, they would use the two small rooms, one for the men and the 
other for the women, as. dressing rooms, then retire into their hammocks for 
the night. Being crowded together in such a place, it is easy to understand that 
for the uninitiated only extreme exhaustion could induce sleep. Some would talk, 
a few might even sing; and when the ship made a stop during the night, as it 
did several times, those departing and those arriving on board, the porters with 
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baggage, and the visitors and curious who would enter the ship, would all be 
‘dashing in and out among the hammocks, bouncing into them, etc. 

“We left Belem at about 10:30 a.m. It was interesting to see the great city slip 
by, and then to enter the jungle region almost as if passing into the night. For 
the jungle creeps up close and cuts off practically all land communication from 
one settlement to another. All that the eye can see is the thickly wooded areas, 
thickly matted together with vines and other growths which reach right down 
to the water’s edge. Not much life can be seen from the river or in the river; 
the jungle is too thick and the water of the river too muddy. Of the birds we 
saw, most of them were either similar to our buzzards, scavengers on land, or 
similar to our gulls, scavengers on the water, though their various plumages gave 
them a beautiful appearance. At 11:30 the first call for dinner was given on a 
hand bell. Its sound became familiar to us during the voyage. It rang each 
morning at 6 o’clock to arouse us, at 6:30 to call us to breakfast, at 11 and 
11:30 for lunch, and at 4:30 and 5:00 for dinner. Invariably the table would 
be set with dishes of rice and beans (kidney beans). The rice would be used with 
every course of the meal except the last two. A stack of plates five high would 
be at each place, or that many would be brought out for each dinner during 
the meal. Of all the dishes served, the only thing whose flavor I recognized 
during the trip was liver. Everything else, even though it looked familiar, would 
belie its appearance when tasted. Even the bananas were different, for there are 
a great many types of bananas and the type we had was not of the variety 
usually shipped to the States. 

“The trip should have been uneventful, if ever such a trip can be uneventful, 
and we were to reach journey’s end on the fifth day after sailing. But on the 
second day out we learned that we would make an unscheduled stop to assist a 
sister ship in distress. This, the Fortalezza, had run aground on the shore at 
a spot where the river channel is extremely wide five days before, and sat 
waiting for other ships of the same company to pull her off. The Cambridge, 
coming down from Manaos, was supposed to be there for that purpose, but 
when we hove in sight, no one else was there. Then began a three day job of 
getting the Fortalezza loose. After our ship tried all afternoon to pull her off, 
the Cambridge came along. The captains decided that the Fortalezza had to be 
lightened, and as the Cambridge had a deeper draught, our ship was placed 
between it and the foundered ship and the latter’s cargo was toted across our 
lower deck on to the Cambridge. All through Friday night the unloading went 
on, and on Saturday another attempt was made to move the Fortalezza — to no 
avail. Just then another ship, the Sapucaia, came along. She too was pressed into 
service as another go-between for transferring cargo from the distressed ship, 
across her decks, across our decks, and into the Cambridge. This went on till 
late Saturday night, and on Sunday morning another attempt was made to move 
the Fortalezza—this time successfully. Then came the job of moving all the 
cargo back to the Fortalezza, which took until Sunday evening. When that was 
finished, we took on some more live cattle (forthcoming dinners) and moved 
majestically up the river. After three more days of travel, we approached the 
town of Manaos, our destination. It was different from all the others we had 
seen, not only in size and extent, but also in the fact that this was to be our 
chief headquarters for the years to come. It was with relief that we put our 
feet on shore once more, and it was a great joy to see once rhore those who had 
preceded us to this city, to work out from there over a twenty-thousand square 
mile area for the river and jungle dwellers of Amazonas in Brazil.” 
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THE TRIUMPH OF MERCY 


T IS not always possible to circumvent the mercy of a saint. St. 
Hedwig, the wife of Henry I, king of Poland and Silesia, was known 
for her zeal in helping the poor and in reclaiming criminals and sinners. 
She was known to have often prevailed upon the king to extend mercy 
to law-breakers, that she might lead them to reform their ways. 

The story is told that on one occasion a certain criminal was con- 
demned to be hanged. The king, not wanting to pardon the man and 
fearing the force of the queen’s importunities, hurried the execution 
before Hedwig would have a chance to plead for the unfortunate 
victim. 

The condemned man had just been hanged when the queen ap- 
proached the king to ask that he be pardoned. 

“Alas,” said the king, “you are too late. The man has already been 
hanged. But if you want his body, you may have it.” 

Immediately the queen had the corpse brought to her, and to the 
amazement of those who carried it, the man came to life in the presence 
of the queen as if waking from a deep sleep. He fell on his knees to 
thank her, but she raised him up and helped him prepare for a good 
confession and for the conversion of his life. 


VALUE UNNAMED 


N THE early days of America, an Indian chieftain who had been 
converted to the true religion, was once approached by a proselytizer 
who tried to win him away from his faith. 

“How much must I give you,” he said to the Indian, “to induce you 
to give up the Catholic religion and come over to us?” 

“Very much,” the chief replied. 

“Two hundred dollars?” asked the man. 

“More than that,” answered the chief. 

“Five hundred dollars?” continued the man. 

“That is not enough,” said the Indian firmly. 

“Then,” coaxed the proselytizer, “tell me, how much do you expect?” 

“T will tell you,” replied the loyal Indian. “You must give me as 
much as my soul is worth. For nothing less will I give up my religion.” 

No more offers of money were made to that Christian. 
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The Greatness of America 





On V-E Day, glorious testimony to the greatness of America was given 
to all the world. That testimony did not consist in the announcement of the 
triumph of American arms, which in the hands of Americans, British, 
Russians, French and a score of other nations, had made short work of the 
projected thousand year empire of the tyrannical Nazis. It did not consist 
in the tributes paid to American generals and strategists, who had brought 
to a successful issue military exploits such as were undreamed of in the 
previous history of the world. The greatness of America was manifested, on 
V-E Day, in the fact that the first official thoughts of the nation were given 
to God in prayer. 


President Truman’s proclamation of victory, which will be written into 
the biography of this nation, revealed that which made America the arsenal 
of democracy, that which gave American regiments of infantry and squadrons 
of aircraft and task forces of ships superiority over their enemies even when 
the enemy forces were equal or superior and when they had every tactical 
advantage. For it revealed that this nation believes in God, depends on 
God, trusts in God, and turns to God in gratitude when victory is won. 


We should be prouder of this fact than of any other connected with the 
war. The fact that we stand almost alone in this should not make us less 
proud. In his announcement of victory to the British empire, Prime Minister 
Churchill made no mention of prayer or thanksgiving to God, except in the 
almost offhand pronouncement of the anemic slogan “God save the King.” 
Whatever Stalin said to the Russian people on V—E Day, if he said anything, 
we can be sure it contained no mention of the name of God. Even at 
San Francisco, where forty-odd nations were trying to work out a lasting 
peace, the only ones who seemed completely unafraid to profess before the 
assembled leaders of the world a belief and trust in God and a recognition 
of the need of His help, were American officials, President Truman in his 
welcoming address and Secretary Stettinius in some of his speeches. Yes, we 
are alone, but proudly and unashamedly alone in this. 


It is customary in some quarters to talk about America as unrealistic, 
foolishly idealistic, naive and simple and at the mercy of hard-boiled states- 
men of other nations. Let it be so. We need not be afraid. All the sharp-deal- 
ings and fascist methods and realistic (which has come to mean unmoral and 
at times immoral) horse-trading of other nations will not harm us over the 
long stretch, if we never lose sight of the truth that we owe our democracy 
and our greatness to belief in God, and never fail to recognize His supreme 
place in our affairs. If we give that up and go in for “realism” ourselves, 
then the last real victory has been ours. 
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War Bonds and Religion 


‘“‘What’s that you say? War bonds and religion? What have these two 
things to do with each other? War and religion don’t mix. There are a hun- 


dred reasons for buying war bonds, but none of them has anything to do 
with religion.” 


You are wrong there, brother. War bonds have a lot to do with religion, 
for anybody who possesses the genuine virtue of religion. That virtue is the 
habit of loving God with all one’s heart and loving one’s neighbor as 
oneself. It is the virtue of turning everything into the service of God. It is 
the virtue that sees a providential occasion for serving God in every human 
endeavor. Take a look at some of the ways in which war bond buying can be 
made an exercise of the virtue of religion. 


1. Buying war bonds involves temporary sacrifice and self-denial. You 
have a couple hundred dollars that you might like to spend on a second-hand 
radio that is better than the one you’ve got; or that you might invest in 
some business venture that promises you a bit more than the 2 or 2% 
per cent war bonds will bring you; or that you might use to buy some 
black market comforts or commodities at colossal prices. You turn your back 
on the tempting offers and opportunities. You make a sacrifice. That sacrifice, 
small or great, is something valuable in the eyes of God. You offer it to Him, 
to atone for some of your past sins, to make yourself stronger against 


temptation, to make up for the sins of others. You have strengthened the 
virtue of religion in your soul. 


2. Buying war bonds is a supréme service to your neighbor. You can 
serve your neighbor, for the love of God, in many ways. By giving an alms. 
By forgiving an injury. By saving his life, his home, his health, his soul. 
Buying war bonds will save American lives, homes, health, souls. It prevents 
the starvation that follows on inflation, which follows on spending sprees for 
scarcities. It has both a physical and moral effect on those who are doing 
the fighting, physical because it puts the best weapons in their hands, and 
moral because it makes them realize that America is behind them. It saves 
souls because it wards off the radicalism and anti-God propaganda that 
always follows on inflation and selfishness. It is said that where there is 


charity there is God; there is plenty of charity in buying war bonds, and 
therefore plenty of religion. 


3. Buying war bonds directly promotes the cause of religion. Just as the 
bonds become insurance for the future of your own home, so do they become 
insurance for the future of churches and schools and missionary activities 
on which the existence and spread of true democracy depend. Sound and 


solid homes make for sound and solid churches. War bonds make the homes 
solid and sound. 


If you have any religion, practice it by buying as many war bonds during 
the 7th drive as you can — at a sacrifice! 
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LETTERS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


To Mother Mary Raphael Charity 
Exhortation to patience in sickness 
(Dec. 1776) 

Live Jesus, Mary, Joseph! 

I am answering your letter in a very 
few words. I have learned of the illness 
of poor Sister Maria Francesca. An 
illness such as consumption is difficult 
to cure, especially when it in far ad- 
vanced. I will, however, ask God to 
make her well, if it be for His glory. 

I regret to learn that the Sister is 
too anxious to become well; for this 
excessive desire for health may cause 
her numerous temptations. Urge her 
for me to practice holy indifference, 
and to place herself entirely in the 
hands of Our Lord. It matters not that 
she is young. How many persons does 
not God take from this world before 
malice is able to pervert them. 

When the sick religious sees herself 
forsaken by her companion Sisters, let 
her think of Our Lord forsaken on the 
cross. But, on the other hand, the 
Sisters (at least those advanced in years 
and who will not be afraid) should 
have the charity to wait upon her. Ex- 
hort her to preserve a joyful heart; 
she will, then, find herself well both 
in soul and in body. 

I bless her and you in the name of 
Our Lord and of the Most Blessed 
Virgin, and I remain, dear Mother, 

Your devoted and most grateful 
servant, 

Alphonsus Mary de Ligouri, Bishop. 

P.S. One word more: When the sick 
Sister is suffering, when she feels 
troubled, and especially when seeing 
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herself abandoned, she should say: 
“My Jesus, it is enough for me that you 
are assisting me. I hope to be united 
with you forever in heaven.” Praying 
in this manner, she will not lose the 
fruit of her sufferings, and she will 
amass treasures of merits for heaven. 
An act of resignation in her sufferings 
is of more profit to her before God 
than innumerable fasts and the most 
severe corporal mortifications. 


To the Members of the Chinese Con- 
gregation, Naples (May, 1777). 

Attestation to the Holy Life of Don 
Matteo Ripa, Founder of the Con- 
gregation. 

I, the undersigned, Alphonsus Mary 
de Liguori, Rector Major of the Con- 
gregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, 
formerly Bishop of St. Agatha of the 
Goths, make the following declaration. 
I have been requested to furnish some 
information regarding the life and the 
virtues of Don Matteo Ripa, secular 
priest of the territory of Eboli, who 
founded at Naples the Congregation 
and the College of the Holy Family, 
commonly called the Chinese College. 
But as I am advanced in age, I do not 
remember the particular details which 
would enable me to speak in praise of 
this illustrious apostle of the Gospel. 

Nevertheless, for the greater glory of 
God, for the edification of all Christian 
people, and in praise of Don Matteo 
Ripa, I certify and attest, and if need 
be, take an oath, as priests are ac- 
customed to do, that I have lived for 
some years in his Congregation, and 
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this at the very time when he had just 
founded it. Later, I frequently had per- 
sonal dealings with him. Now all of 
these circumstances have left the im- 
-pression upon me that Don Matteo 
Ripa united in himself an extraordinary 
combination of Christian virtues. 

Who can recount the great fatigue, 
sufferings and expenses the long and 
perilous voyage to China cost him, and 
the long stay of several years that he 
made in that country! There, with an 
untiring zeal, he effected the conver- 
sion of souls, the propagation of the 
Catholic faith, and the progress of good 
morals! No one will ever know how 
important and difficult was the under- 
taking which he completed when he 
brought to Europe, and even to Naples 
some young Chinese from the remotest 
part of Asia! With them he began and 
finished the foundation of which I have 
spoken. This he did at the cost of 
many and long journeys, either to 
Vienna or to Rome, in spite of a thou- 
sand dangers and a thousand obstacles 
that the forces of hell raised against 
him. These obstacles God permitted, 
to show that this work was God’s own 
work, and also to enable Don Matteo 
Ripa, whom He had chosen for such a 
sublime purpose, to practice the Christ- 
ian virtues. 

Father Ripa understood this so well 
that contradictions could never dis- 
courage him. And when, according to 
human standards, everything seemed 
to be lost, this alone was sufficient to 
confirm him the more in his confidence 
in God. In fact, he did soon behold 
his work revive, beheld it re-established 
and successfully completed. 

_ In regard to this one point, I re- 
member that one day he solicited aid 


from a lady, whose name I cannot now 
recall. He had asked her to intercede 
with a prominent citizen of Naples, that 
he might support the foundation of the 
Chinese Congregation and College. 
When the lady was forced to inform 
him that she had failed, Matteo Ripa 
at once exclaimed: “The foundation is 
from this time assured!” From that 
time and day, in fact, things did begin 
to take a more favorable turn. 


One thing alone, however, sufficiently 
testifies in his favor: it is that he under- 
took the conversion of the immense 
Chinese empire, a work of such great 
importance and magnitude; that he 
founded for this purpose a Congrega- 
tion and a College, in which Chinese 
youths might receive the necessary in- 
struction to labor for the conversion 
of their own peoples. This work alone 
proves how praiseworthy is the priest 
who founded and sustained it at the 
cost of so much labor. God has, there- 
fore, visibly blessed this Congregation; 
the Sovereign Pontiff and the king of 
Naples have favored it; many exem- 
plary priests have enrolled themselves 
in its ranks, and it has spread since 
through the labors of worthy Chinese 
missionaries, numbers of whom it has 
sent to all parts of China. These praise- 
worthy labors have actualy brought 
about a multitude of conversions. The 
missionaries are continuing, despite 
persecutions, to evangelize their coun- 
try, and letters arriving every year from 
China attest to the, great number of 
souls that they daily bring to the Cath- 
olic faith. 


In testimony whereof, etc. 


I, Alphonsus Mary de Liguori, 
attest as above. 
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Father Peter Maten 
Dunne, S.J., has long been 
in contact with our neigh- 
bors to the South. He has 
taught University classes 
in Spanish-American _his- 
tory; he has met many 
of the influential leaders 
from South America. In 





A column of comment on 
new books just appearing and 
old books that still live. THE 
LIGUORIAN offers its services to 
obtain books of any kind for 
any reader, whether they are 
mentioned here or not. 


the French Revolution 
that swept through the 
country in the early part 
of the nineteenth century. 
The revolutionary wars 
against Spain and Portugal 
did not give the order and 
tranquility necessary for 
the proper training of the 








1943, his sabbatical year from the University 
of San Francisco, he visited the countries of 
the South. 

A Padre Views South America 


Inside (Bruce: 290 pp., $2.50) is the 
Latin record of this journey. As a 
America Jesuit priest he had access to the 


rich history made by his fellow 
religious in the formation of the religion and 
culture of these countries. Letters of introduc- 
tion brought him interviews with the Ameri- 
can Ambassadors and the leaders of the vari- 
ous countries. The result of the year’s stay is 
not a mere travelogue, but a short history of 
the religious, cultural and national life of the 
people. 

Father Dunne keeps reminding us that 
Latin America is not one country, but twenty 
different republics. The customs and traits 
of the people differ in many important re- 
spects. The author paints the social life of 
the various cities and countries that he 
visited. Special emphasis is given to the great 
art treasures found in the magnificent cathe- 
drals. No American need travel to Europe to 
view some of the greatest productions of the 
artistic genius of man. The work of the 
Jesuits in the famous Reductions in Paraguay 
is detailed. Some of the nations have a 
highly civilized city life, while other cities are 
content to keep their primitive state. Most 
of the Indians of the interior lack formal 
education. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the book is 
found in the very objective way in which it 
discusses the religion of Latin America. Tradi- 
tionally the republics are Catholic. They have 
kept the religion of Spain and Portugal even 
when they overthrew their governing power. 
In many of the countries the Catholic Church 
is recognized as the official religion. All public 
celebrations begin with a solemn High Mass. 
The Te Deum is the usual hymn of thanks- 
giving for any national expression of joy and 
gratitude. But not too many of the people 
are frequent attenders at Holy Mass. Many 
of them are ignorant and uninstructed. A 
very small percentage of the men make any 
attempt to be practicing Catholics. The au- 
thor traces the causes of this indifference. 
Faults are found both on the side of the 
people and the clergy. The anticlerical spirit 
was forstered by the spirit of Voltaire and 
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clergy in the seminaries. These are some facts 
that help to explain the carelessness of the 
Latin American male. But even now there 
are the beginnings of a new interest in their 
religion among the youth of these nations. 
Catholic Action is well organized among the 
young men and women. The clergy are seeing 
the need for a more active interest in the 
welfare of their flocks. The public demon- 
strations of an active and intelligent Faith 
among the young is a very encouraging sign 
for a more intense Catholicism in the years 
that lie ahead. 

Father Dunne’s objectivity is further mani- 
fested in his treatment of the delicate ques- 
tion about the influx of Protestant missionaries 
from the North. He deprecates the sometimes 
insulting methods that are used by these men, 
but does not believe that their inroads into 
the Church have been so large and important. 
He draws the same lesson that the General 
of the Jesuits drew from the situation, the 
necessity for active and intelligent work on 
the part of the Latin American priesthood. 

A Padre Views South America will help 
all its readers to understand the virtues and 
the faults of those with whom their country 
is trying to be neighborly. It is recommended 
very highly to all. 


My Father (Canadian 
Catholic Truth Society: 
153 pp., $1.50) is the 
story of Father George Daly’s, C.Ss.R., father. 
William Daly was born on the Isle of Malta, 
spent some years in England and Ireland, and 
came as a young soldier ‘to Canada. After 
leaving the army he helped around the parish 
church for five years. The external facts of 
his life are unimportant. He was soldier, 
banker, husband, and father. The outstand- 
ing thing about him was the true Christian 
piety that animated his entire life. Made 
manager of a bank founded by a Catholic 
Bishop to promote savings among the work- 
ers Mr. Daly was ever at the service of his 
people. It was not unusual to find him walk- 
ing up and down his private office with 
rosary in hand. Only a man of deep Faith 
would say: “When I miss Mass in the 
morning or my visit to the Blessed Sacrament 
in the afternoon, I feel that there is some- 
thing wanting in my day.” The first visit made 
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by William Daly and his fiancee was to 
assist at vespers at the parish church. His 
wife paid this tribute to her husband: “I 
think many priests are not as saintly as he. 
He is so straight in everything he does, that 
he often shocks the people of today.” His 
eldest son could not wish any choicer blessing 
on his own marriage than that he and 
his wife be as happy and holy as his own 
father and mother. The family kept to that 
old custom of the family rosary every eve- 
ning after supper. His resignation to the 
Divine Will enabled him to bear the loss of 
several of his children. 

Most of the pages of My Father are taken 
from letters written by Mr. Daly to his son 
who was preparing for the priesthood in far 
off Belgium. The natural sanctity of the man 
is revealed in these heart to heart talks with 
his son. Much of the great success of the 
Founder of the Sisters of Service must un- 
doubtedly be laid to the example and counsels 
of his saintly father. Yet this man was not 
an austere self-centered recluse. . . . He was 
a man of the world, very sociable and ex- 
tremely pleasant in his approach. . . . He was 
always human, and never made virtue unbear- 
able to others. 

No finer praise could be given this book 
than that of Archbishop McGuigan of To- 
ronto: “In these days when the Church looks 
to a sanctified laity for leadership and for 
the radiation of Christian principles, this life 
of a practical devout Catholic layman, as 
head of a good Catholic home, should be an 
inspiration to many others.” 


The Catholic 


L. F. Cervantes, S.J., pre- 
Way of Life 


sents a modern and forceful 
exposition of the Mystical 
Body in That You May Live (Guild Press: 
176 pp., $2.00). Too many Catholics find 
the doctrine of our union with Christ and 
one another too difficult to understand. Any- 
one from high school age on can easily master 
the lessons taught here. The style is popular 
and the examples appealing. 

The very headings of the first three chap- 
ters give the keynote to the treatment. Christ 
to Paul, Paul to the World, and Paul to the 
Modern dramatically shows the origin, de- 
velopment and application of the new Gospel 
that Paul learned from Christ. Paul never 
forgot those words that struck his ears on 
the way to Damascus. Christ and Christians 
were one! Perhaps the best chapter in the 
book is Paul to the Modern. A dying G.I. 
wonders why he is dying. In a dream he 
summons before him the leaders of the world 
and questions them about their answer to the 
meaning of life and the purpose of peace. 
J. P. Morgan maintains that we are fighting 
to give men with money the right to use their 


property as they will; Margaret Sanger pro- 
claims that the unrestrained pleasure of the 
body is the end of life; Joe Stalin declares 
that the State is supreme; Churchill. stand 
on the supremacy of the British Empire; 
Roosevelt intends to make the world free 
with the four freedoms of the Atlantic 
Charter. But G.I. Joe is not satisfied that 
his death will ever gain the collective security 
of all nations. Then Paul of Tarsus shows 
that only the Mystical Body contains the 
foundation necessary to unite all men and 
nations in a common brotherhood in Christ. 
The remaining chapters show how the doctrine 
applies to every day life. 

One of the chapters appeared in the Catholic 
Digest. The substance of the book inspired 
a series of radio talks. There is no doubt that 
this small volume packs a punch. The language 
is modern and the dialogue is catchy. The use 
of the characters of Mickey, Mouse, Donald 
Duck and others made popular by Disney is 
very helpful in illustrating man’s desire for 
a supernatural life. That You May Live is 
highly recommended. 


The Works 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Hugh Francis 
of Mercy 


Blunt writes the first complete 
English book on the spiritual 
and corporal works of Mercy in his latest 
work The Quality of Mercy (Bruce: 183 pp., 
$1.75). The treatment is very practical. The 
first pages furnish the general background of 
the works of Mercy. The next two sections 
examine each of the spiritual and corporal 
works, Examples of the Saints make this work 
of great value for everyday life. The Quality 
of Mercy contains many salutary thoughts 
on the practice of these great acts of charity. 


The Modern 


The papers read at the 1945 
Family 


convention of the Family Life 
Conference at the Catholic 
University have been collected under the title 
of The Family Faces Forward (N.C.W.C.: 
153 pp., $1.00). The papers in part one deal 
with the ends of Marriage. The papers by 
two married women deserve special mention. 
Father Connell, C.Ss.R., gives the traditional 
doctrine on the primary and secondary ends 
of Marriage. The scholarly discussion of the 
overpopulation scare is well done. Part two 
considers a variety of ways of helping the 
family through the press, the radio, pre- 
nuptial instruction and the Marriage clinic. 
The brief third section discusses some modern 
problems that affect the family, especially the 
war. All these papers in general are worth 
reading by anyone interested in safeguarding 
the Catholic family. The Family Faces For- 
ward is something of a source book for the 
Catholic couple, the social worker and the 
priest. 
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The American soldier did not like the food 
set before him in a restaurant near Piccadilly 
Circus. The meat was overcooked, the greens 
waterlogged and reheated potatoes lukewarm. 

He called for his bill, leaving a barely- 
touched plate on the table. The aged waiter 
was shocked. 

“Wasting food like that!” he said. “Don’t 
you know that food will win the war?” 

“Maybe,” retorted the American. “But who’s 
gonna get the enemy to eat here?” 


* 
“Have you been to the circus, Sam?” 
“Shuah, Missy, ah wuz dar de odder day. 
An’ ah saw a leopard change his spots.” 
“Don’t be ridiculous. Leopards can’t change 
spots.” 
“Dis one did—he done got.tired in one 
spot an’ changed to annudder.” 
* 


A Frenchman was relating his experience in 
studying the English language. He said: 

“When I first discovered that if I was quick, 
I was fast; that if I was tied, I was fast; 
if I spent too freely, I was fast; and that not 
to eat was to fast, I was discouraged. But 
when I came across the sentence, ‘The first 
one won one-dollar prize,’ I gave up trying.” 

* 


There he was, swimming in the cold water, 
battling heroically against the waves. “Just a 
half-mile more,” he thought, “and I’ll make 
the shore.” His strokes were getting weaker. 
He could hardly lift an arm any more. The 
beach was only a few yards away. His last 
efforts were too much. He began to grow 
dizzy. Then his head began to swim and 
carried him to the shore. 

* 


The curfew tolls the kneH of parting day, 
A line of car winds slowly o’er the lea, 
A pedestrian plods his absent-minded way 
And leaves the world quite unexpectedly. 
* 


A canny couple from the North when on a 
visit to London took a journey in “The 
Underground.” While descending in the ele- 
vator the old man was looking at a notice 
which read “Spitting strictly prohibited — 
penalty forty shillings.” When his wife whis- 
pered to him: 

“Eh, John! I think I’m gaen to be sick.” 

- “No’ here, woman, no’ here!” cried John: 
“look at the notice! It costs twa pounds just 
to spit” 

* 


Willie, cunning little creature, 

Blew a bean and hit his teacher. 
“Most impressive was the scene,” 
Willie said, “when bean met bean.” 


There’s the Scotchman who signs all tele- 
grams he sends his girl “Xerxes.” In that way 
he gets in two kisses without paying for 
them. 


Pat wanted to borrow some money from 
Michael, who happened to have a small boy 
with him at the moment. “’Tis a fine kid 
you have there, Mike,” said Pat. “A magnif- 
icent head and noble features. Could you 
loan me ten?” 

“T could not,” replied Mike. “ ’Tis me wife’s 
child by her first husband.” 


* 

A traffic expert in New York, in speaking 
of traffic jams abroad, says that the London 
drivers and chauffeurs enliven many an occa- 
sion by their wit and sarcasm. One London 
driver drew up, when he saw a pedestrian 
directly in his way, and leaned over and very 
politely inquired: 

“TI say, sir, may I awsk what are your 
plans?” 


* 

Because the school was situated beside a 
busy road a traffic policeman was posted at 
certain hours to take the children across the 
road safely. One day the policeman on duty 
was engrossed in conversation with a pal while 
two small boys waited impatiently for the 
word to go. At last one of them could bear 
the delay no longer. 

“Hi! What about it, mister?” he said, pull- 
~~ policeman’s sleeve. “We’ve got work 
to do! 


* 

A would-be grand opera singer asked a Ger- 
man music professor to hear her. He played 
her accompaniment and listened to her for a 
few minutes, but she sang so far off the key 
that he finally slammed down the piano and 
refused to continue. 

“What’s the matter?” inquired the lady in 
amazement. “Don’t you like my singing?” 

“Der trouble mit your singing, Madam,” as- 
serted Herr Professor, “is dot vedder I play 
on der vite keys or vedder I play on der 
black keys, you sing in der cracks.” 

: * 


Dere was a little kickin’ man. 
His name wuz Simon Slick. 

He had a mule wid cherry eyes. 
Oh, how dat mule could kick! 


An’, Suh, we’n you go up to him, 
He shet one eye an’ smile; 
Den he telegram his foot to you, 
An’ sen’ you half a mile! 

* 


“Do you exercise after the morning bath?” 
“Yes, I generally step on the soap as I 
get out.” 
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Motion Picture Guide 





THE PLEDGE: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 


of reviewers: 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR GENERAL PATRONAGE 


Reviewed This Week 


Boston Blackie Booked on 
Suspicion 
Magnificent Rogue, The 


Previously Reviewed 


Bells of Rosarita, The 
Beyond the Pecos 

Brazil 

Captain Tugboat Annie 
Cisco Kid Returns, The 
Corpus Christi Bandits 
Docks of New York 
Enchanted Cottage, The 
Enemy of the Law 
Escape in the Fog 
Fashion Model 

Fighting Lady, The 
Gangs of the Waterfront 
Great Stagecoach Robbery, The 
Gun Smoke 

Her Lucky Night 

Here Come the Co-eds 
His Brother’s Ghost 
Hitchike to Happiness 
Hollywood and Vine 
House of Fear 

Identity Unknown 

Keep Your Powder Dry 
Keys of the Kingdom, The 
Lake Placid Serenade 
Leave It to Blondie 
Lone Texas Ranger, The 
Marked for Murder 
Meet Me in St. Louis 
National Velvet 

Navajo Trail, The 
Neva 

Nothing But Trouble 
Old Texas Trail, The 
Patrick the Great 

Road to Alcatraz 
Rockin’ in the Rockies 
Rough Ridin’ Justice 
Saddle Leather Law 
Sagebrush Heroes 
Scared Stiff 

Scarlet Clue, The 

* See My Lawyer 
Shadows of Death 

She Gets Her Man 
Sheriff of Cimarron 
She’s a Sweetheart 

Sing Me a Song of Texas 
Son of Lassie 


Song of the Range 

Stranger from Santa Fe 
Sunday Dinner for a Soldier 
Tarzan and the 


There Goes Kelly 
They Shall Have Faith 
This Man’s Navy 


Thunderhead 
Topeka Terror 
Unseen, The 


Utah 
Whispering Skull, The 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 


Reviewed This Week 


Missing Corpse, The 
Swing Out Sister 


Previously Reviewed 


Adventures of Kitty O’Day 
Behind City Lights 
Belle of the Yukon 
Betrayal from the East 
Between Two Women 
Big Bonanza, The 

Big Show-Off, The 
Billy Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe 
Brewster’s Millions 
Brighton Strangler 
Bring on the Girls 
Can’t Help Singing 
Castle of Crimes 
Chicago Kid 

China Sky 

China’s Little Devils 
Circumstantial Evidence 
Clock, The 

Colonel Blimp 
Counter-Attack 

Crime Doctor’s Courage, The 
Crime, Inc. 

Dancing in Manhattan 
Dangerous Passage 
Destiny 

Dillinger 

Double Exposure 

Earl Carroll‘ Vanities 
Eve Knew Her Apples 
Experiment Perilous 
Fiame of Barbary Coast 
Frisco Sal 

Gentle Annie 

God Is My Co-Pilot 
Grissley’s Millions 
Guest in the House 





Amazons 


Guy, a Pal, a Gal, A 
Hangover Square 
Having Wonderful Crime 
Here Come the Waves 
High Powered 
Honeymoon Ahead 
Horn Blows at Midnight, The 
Hotel Berlin 
I Love a Mystery 
I'll Be Seeing You 
I'll Remember April 
It’s a Pleasure 
It’s in the Bag 
inde Mask, The 

id Sister, The 
Lost in a Harem 
Main Street After Dark 
Marshal of Laredo 
Medal for Benny, A 
Molly and Me 
Mr. Emmanuel 
Mummy’s Curse, The 
Murder, He Says 
Murder, My Sweet 
Music for Millions 
My Gal Loves Music 
Naughty Marietta 
Night Club Girl 
Objective Burma 
One Body Too Many 
Pan-Americana 
Picture of Dorian Gray, The 
Power of the Whistler 
Practically Yours 
Randolph Family, The 
Rough, Tough and Ready 
Song for Miss Julie 
Song to Remember, A 
Spell of Amy Nugent 
Steppin’ in Society 
Strange Illusion 
Sudan 
Suspect, The 
Swingin’ on a Rainbow 
Tahiti Nights 
They Came to a City 
Thin Man Goes Home, The 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo 
Thoroughbreds 
Those eye Young Charms 
Three’s a Crow 
Tomorrow the World 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn, A 
Two O’Clock Courage 
Valley of Decision 
What a Blonde 
Winged Victory 
Youth Aflame 
Youth on Trial 
Zombies on Broadway 





